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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in million U.S. $ Exchange rates: 

unless otherwise stated 1971 U.S. $1.00 Skr 5.10 
1972 U.S. $1.00 Skr 4.75 
1973 U.S. $1.00 Skr 4.36 


1/ 
5 c* D- 
1972 1973 % Change Annual 
Rate of 
Growth 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GNP at Current Prices 35,872 41,926 50,381 
GNP at Constant 1968 Prices 30,230 32,833 Siyone 
Per Capita GNP, Current Prices in $ 4,420 5,258 6,186 
Plant and Equipment Investment 2,608 3,114 3,779 
Indices: 
Industrial Production (1968=100) 115 118 127 
Avg. Labor Productivity2/ 1,188 1,283 1,248 
Avg. Industrial Wage (1947=100) (8/73) 706.0 803.8 868.2 
Personal Income 28,909 33,696 39,999 
Employment (000) (11/73) 3,860 3,862 3,877 
Avg. Unemployment Rate (%)3/ (11/73) 2.5 2.7 2.5 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply (year end) 21,416 25,942 32,192 
Public Debt Outstanding (year end) 7,605 9,502 11,763 
Interest Rates: 
Central Bank > 
Commercial Banks, Prime 7 
Indices: 
Retail Sales (9/73) 4/ 106 109 107 
Wholesale Price (1949=100) 207 218 242 
Consumer Price (1949=100) 


-0 
0 


5. 
7 


0 5.0 
-0 7.0 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 

Gold & For. Exchange Reserves(year end) 1,075 1,628 2,664 + 50.2 

Balance of Payments 345 535 925 + 58.8 

Balance of Trade +399.0 +674.6 +1,553.0 +130.2 

Exports, FOB 7,495.0 8,763.0 12,173.0 + 27.0 
U.S. Share 488.5 579.8 738.2 + 10.0 

Imports, CIF 7,096.0 8,088.4 10,581.00 + 19.0 
U.S. Share 524.9 533.9 702.3 + 11.0 





Main imports from U.S. in 1973: Foods and beverages, $67.0; chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, toiletries, and plastic materials, $86.4; textiles and textile manufacturers, 
including clothing, $30.0; iron, steel, non-ferrous metals, and miscellaneous metal 
manufactures, $42.6; non-electrical machinery, machine tools, and industrial plant 
equipment, $190.7; electrical machinery, appliances and equipment, $71.8; 
professional, scientific, medical and related instruments and apparatus, $40.6; 
transport equipment (includes highway and construction vehicles, aircraft and 
watercraft), $30.0. 


Footnotes: *Full calendar year figures except where otherwise stated. 

1/ Percentages were calculated on basis of amounts in Swedish kronor, rather than 
dollar amounts shown. 2/ Index of industrial production, divided by hours worked 
in mining and manufacturing. 3/ Expressed as percentage of total labor force. 

4/ Value of retail sales expressed as percentage of value recorded for similar 
period during preceding year. 





SUMMARY 


Despite the problem of sharply increased prices for oil and raw materials, 
Sweden expects to achieve an economic growth rate of almost 4 percent in 
1974. It is therefore more optimistic about its short-term economic 
prospects than many other countries. The Swedish Government has introduced 
a number of measures designed to prevent higher world prices from further 
depressing sluggish domestic demand and, at the same time, to minimize 
inflation. 


Several factors give grounds for this optimism. Foreign exchange reserves 
are strong. Credit policy remains relaxed and industrial investment is 
expected to increase about 8 percent in 1974. Swedish export order books 
are bulging in several industrial sectors. 


Other factors complicate the picture. Consumer prices are expected to go 
up at least 10.6 percent this year. The Government predicts a rise in the 
number of registered unemployed. However, there were fewer unemployed in 
January and February 1974 than in the same period last year; the employment 
situation may turn out to be brighter than the Government has so far 
predicted. On the average, wages plus fringe benefits will cost employers 
ll percent more this year than last. 


Although the U. S. share of total Swedish trade declined in 1973, Sweden's 
above-average economic prospects in 1974 make it a market worth the special 
efforts of American exporters. The report that follows suggests general 


areas where American firms may find export opportunities in Sweden. 
Companies selling American products are invited to make use of the United 
States Trade Center for Scandinavia, located in Stockholm; the Center has 
important resources for helping firms to find agents, to introduce their 
products to the entire Scandinavian market, and to promote them there. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Sweden is Optimistic About Its Short-term Adjustment to Oil Problem 


Its economic cycle somewhat out of phase with that of the rest of the 
industrial countries, Sweden has reason to move into 1974 with more optimism 
than most of them. Despite the oil crisis, the Government expects the 
economic growth rate to reach almost four percent in 1974, compared to only 
2.9 percent in 1973. By contrast, an aggregate growth rate of only 1.5 per- 
cent is forecast for the "Big Seven" members of the OECD (U. S., Canada, 
Japan, West Germany, France, U. K., and Italy). 


Although Sweden is wholly without oil resources of its own and gets 72 per- 
cent of its total production of energy from oil imports, reduced Arab oil 
production has not caused any serious disruption in Sweden's industrial 
production or employment. The country entered the period of reduced 
deliveries with adequate stocks of crude oil and of most refined products 
and conserved these carefully through rationing. Fears of short supplies 
are, for the moment, supplanted in Sweden as elsewhere by concern for the 
higher cost of oil, oil products, and other raw material imports. The 
Government expects the higher import bill to result in a deficit in the 
international payments account this year of $200-400 million} this figure, 
however, is, in the short term, well within tolerable limits for an economy 
that closed 1973 with the equivalent of $2.7 billion in foreign exchange 
reserves, the cost of imports for three months. 


Sweden's strong foreign exchange position gives policy-makers the short- 
term capability of undertaking expansive measures designed to prevent higher 
world prices from exerting downward pressure on domestic demand, which has 
been exceedingly sluggish over the past few years in contrast with the 
experience of most other European countries. In 1973 private consumption 
rose only 1.7 percent compared to a rise of 4.7 percent in real disposable 
income. To take no special measures in this circumstance would help to keep 
down the level of imports, but it would risk a return to the higher level 

of unemployment prevailing in Sweden in 1971, 1972 and in the first half of 
1973. To avoid a slowdown in the economy and an upturn in unemployment, the 
Government adopted selective stimulative measures in October 1973 and in 


* Dollar figures given in the text were converted, for 1973, at the actual 
average market exchange rate (US $1.00 = Skr 4.36) and, for 1974, at the 
average for the period January 1 - March 22 (US $1.00 = Skr 4.70). Fluctua- 
tion in the exchange rates makes all comparisons between dollar conversions 
misleading. This should be borne in mind when scrutinizing the table of 
key economic indicators. 





March 1974, intended to put into the hands of households about $470 million 
and $640 million, respectively. Some of the measures advanced to stimulate 
spending -- a temporary lowering of the value-added tax and a proposed rise 
in food subsidies -- are also counted upon to hold down the growth of 
inflation. To dampen the expected upward price movement further, the 
Government has expanded the price freeze on basic foodstuffs and sawn wood 
and lumber products, and has frozen the prices of a wide range of other 
building materials used in housing construction. Parliament is expected to 
authorize some $200 million more in food subsidies, raising the value this 
year of the combined “stimulative packages" to about $1.3 billion. 


Industrial Production and Private Investment To Rise About 8 Percent This 
Year 


Industrial production increased 8 percent last year and is expected to do 
about as well in 1974. Industries exceeding the average rate of growth last 
year were pulp (18 percent); paper, cardboard and wallboard (14 percent); 
non-iron metalworks (15 percent); shipbuilding (10 percent); and engineering, 
excluding shipbuilding (9 percent). Iron and metalworking production 
increased by 8 percent, but the output of iron mines rose by only 5 percent. 


The growth of industrial production leveled off somewhat in the last quarter, 
probably due to bottlenecks in machine capacity, input goods, and labor. An 
upswing in new orders in the fourth quarter, however, led to a continued 

expansion of backlogs and a further reduction in the stocks of finished goods. 


The shipbuilding industry has received big orders for oil tankers; employment 
in this sector is guaranteed through 1977. 


The Government estimated in March 1974 that industrial production this year 
would increase 7-8 percent over the 1973 level. Before the adoption of a 
second set of stimulative measures in March, the Government's National 
Economic Research Institute had estimated that combined investment in 
buildings and machinery would increase only about one percent this year. 
Investment in machinery alone was expected to go up by 9.5 percent compared 
to 6 percent in 1973, but investment in buildings was expected to decline by 
4.5 percent, following a decline in 1973 of 5.5 percent. A drop of over 

10 percent is expected in the volume of housing construction, due to earlier 
overbuilding. This factor will be the principal cause for the decline in 
total building and a powerful brake on the growth of domestic demand. 


The Institute estimated that investment in the private business sector will 
rise by 8 percent in 1974 compared to 3 percent in 1973. Investment by 
industry will account for an important share of this figure. (See page 10 
for investments planned in specific industrial sectors.) 





Prices Expected to Climb 10.6 Percent in 1974 But First Months Show 
aaa Gain 


Consumer prices went up about 8 percent in 1973, about two percentese units 
more than in the previous year. In the first tnree quarters of the year, 
Swedish price increases were low by international comparison, probably due 
to the comparatively weak growth of demand in Sweden. The Swedish price 
structure was effected during the year by the hisher international prices 
for raw materials, a reflection cf short supplics. The biggest increase 

in consumer prices occurred in the last quarter when prices for of] and oil 
products, particularly, drove up consumer prices. (The rapid rise in 
international prices for agricultural products last year had enly a limited 
effect upon consumer prices in Sweden; the prices of many Swedish agricul- 
tural products are subsidized and subject to a price freeze. } 


Price rises were particularly steep in the first two montns of 1974. The 
consuner price index rose 5.7 percent in those two months, a figure which 
represents an annual rate of increase of over 22 percent. 


anuary, the National Economic Research Institute forecast a rise of 
ee in consumer prices in 1974. This estimate may be low, however. 
validity depends in large part upon extcrnal] factors beyond Swedish control. 


Unemployment May Increase Slightly; Wage Bill Will Go Up About 11 Percent 

In January the Government predicted an increase in unemployment in 1974 to 
2.7 percent of the labor force from 2.5 percent in 1973. nis disappointing 
prediction prompted the Government to introduce its second set of stimulative 
measures. The gloomy forecast has not been sustained by the experience of 
the first two months; the registered unemployed in mid-February 1974 were 
73,000 compared to 82,900 at the seme time a year ago. It is quite possible 
that the Sinhala situation will turn out to be better than earlier 
predicted. 


The wage bill actually paid by employers in 1975, including fringe benefits, 
increased 8.2 percent. This year the rise in the wage bill is expected to 
be 10.5 - 11 percent. 





Interest Rates Continue Low 


In 1973 both households and businesses held their expenditures to a 
relatively low level in relation to their incomes and financial 
capabilities. Savings of households and firms therefore increased strongly. 
Bank liquidity rose. Imports grew more slowly than exports and a large 
trade surplus swelled the Government's foreign exchange holdings. 


The satisfactory reserve position has enabled Sweden to continue to follow 
an easy credit policy under which interest rates remained low by 
international comparison. The Central Bank rate held at five percent 
throughout 1973. Surprisingly, the interest-rate differential has not 

given rise to a substantial export of capital or a drain on reserves. If it 
should, Sweden could be expected to close the gap to protect the domestic 
credit market. Obviously, the Government wishes to keep interest rates as 
low as possible, both as an incentive to investment and as a brake on 
inflation. 


Foreign Trade Outlook Remains Strong 


Sweden achieved a trade surplus of $1.6 billion in 1973, almost double its 
surplus of the year before. 


Exports reached $12.2 billion in value and led the growth of the Swedish 

economy, accounting for most of the increase in demand and for 2.0 of the 
2.9 percent real increase in GDP. They were up 27 percent, more than the 
Government had forecast, a fact partly explained by the unexpected growth 
of demand in certain foreign markets. 


Exports rose most rapidly from the fall of 1972 through the first half of 
1973; there was hardly any increase in the rate of export expansion 
between the first and second halves of 1973, largely due to the fact that 
several raw material sectors, including the forest industry, had reached 
full capacity in the first half. 


Imports grew at a lower rate than expected because of the weak advance in 
domestic demand; their value was $10.6 billion, up 19 percent from 1972. 
Imports of consumer goods showed particularly weak development, considerably 
under the average for imports as a whole. Imports of goods for industrial 
use, however, showed a sharp acceleration in most categories of goods, 
especially in the latter part of 1973. 


The trade surplus is likely to disappear this year because of suddenly 
raised import prices. The National Economic Research Institute predicts 
that import prices will rise in 1974 by an average of 24 percent (compared 
to 11 percent in 1973), while average export prices are forecast to rise 

14 percent (compared to over 9 percent in 1973) -- a continued sharp deteri- 
Oration in Sweden's terms of trade. Nevertheless, exports are likely to 





continue strong by 1973 standards, to judge by the large backlogs of orders, 
particularly in the forestry, iron and metalworking, and shipbuilding 
industries. 


The importance of exports to the Swedish economy makes the country highly 
sensitive to the economic lot of its trading partners. Sweden's biggest 
trading partners are Great Britain and West Germany. Over 50 percent of 
Sweden's exports last year went to the nine EC countries and over 55 percent 
of its imports came from those countries. It sent almost 22 percent of its 
exports to its six partners in the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
and took 18 percent of its imports from them. For Sweden, the United States 
is a relatively small trading partner. In 1973, 6.1 percent of Sweden's 
exports went to the United States, and 6.6 percent of its total imports 

came from this country. 


Sweden's trade ties with the EC will be still further strengthened by an 
industrial free trade agreement which took effect January 1, 1973. The 

main feature of the agreement is the successive removal of tariffs on trade 
in most industrial commodities over the period April 1, 1973, through 

July 1, 1977. Swedish exports to the EC increased 29 percent last year, two 
percentage points more than the rate of growth of its exports to the world 
as a whole. Its imports from the EC rose 18 percent, one percent less than 
Swedish imports increased from the world as a whole. The EC share of 
Swedish exports and imports of processed goods (SITC 5-9) remained almost 
unchanged last year from 1972. The Embassy has had indications that Sweden's 
application of EC rules of origin governing the eligibility of its goods for 
duty-free entry into the EC may be working to the disadvantage of American 
suppliers of parts and components. American firms are invited to supply 
specific information on this point to: 


Economic Counselor 
American Embassy 
Strandvdgen 101 
S-115 27 Stockholm 
Sweden 


Director 

Office of Northern European Affairs 
Department of State 

Washington, D. C. 20520 


Assistant Secretary 

Domestic and International Business 
Department of Commerce 

Washington, D. C. 20230 





IMPLICATIONS 7OR THE UNITED STATES 


Market Outlook Bright; Opportunities Identified 


The economic outlook for 1974 indicates that Sweden should continue 
to be a good market for American products and a significant source 
of imports for the United States. 


An official survey conducted in November 1973 showed that companies 
tnen planned to invest $2.9 billion in 1974, a figure that was 

7.4 percent over tne 1973 level in current prices. We have noted 
above the Government’ s revision of the rate of growth of new invest- 
ment upward to 8 percent. Shown below is investment for 1974 by ir- 
dustrial sectors, as planned last November. Comparable data is 

given for 1973. 


Industry Investment in Millions of Dollars 
Completed Planned 
1973 1974 


Mining and quarrying 111 118 
Food processing, beverage, and tobacco 177 165 
Textile, clothing, ani leather manufactures 45 4% 
Sawmilling and woodworking 175 186 
Wood pulp, paper, board, and graphic arts 316 317 
Chemical, petroleum, rubber and plastics 352 274 
Clay and stone 14 74 
Iron, steel, and non-ferrous metals 250 212 
Machinery and engineering products 652 665 
Other manufacturing industries, n.e.s. 5 7 
Electricity, gas, and water works 706 794 
TOTAL MINING AND MANUFACTURING, ELECTRICITY, 

GAS, AND WATER WORKS 2,867 2,856 


Source: Swedish Central Bureau of Statistics. 


The Embassy judges that the best opportunities for U.S. sales to Sweden 
lie in the following categories of goods: 


) Manufactured Goods 
Data processing equipment and peripherals (SIC 35,36) 
Electronic components and sub-assemblies (SIC 35, 36) 
Metalworking machinery and machine tools (SIC 35) 
Advanced educational and industrial training aids (SIC 27, 35) 
Electronic testing, measuring, and production equipment (SIC 35, 
36, 38) 


Instruments for chemical and physical measurement (SIC 36, 38) 





Packaging equipment, including machinery for filling, closing, 
sealing, capsuling or labeling bottles, cans, bags or other 
containers, for wrapping, and the like (SIC 35) 

Machinery and equipment for the shipbuilding and maritime 
industries (SIC 35, 36, 38) 

Medical, surgical, and hospital equipment (SIC 35, 38) 
Environmental pollution control equipment and pollution 
measuring devices (SIC 35, 38) 

Restaurant, hotel, and catering equipment (SIC 35) 
Engineering components for machinery and vehicles (SIC‘35) 
Industrial process controls (SIC 35,36, 38) 

Equipment and materials for the building and construction 
industries (SIC26, 30, 32, 34, 35) 

Printing presses, bookbinding and other graphic arts 
equipment (SIC 35) 

Equipment and instrumentation for product and materials 
testing (SIC 35, 36, 38) 

Materials handling machinery and equipment (SIC 35) 


Food Products 

Salmon, shrimp and other fish products, frozen or otherwise 
preserved 

Fresh and preserved fruits and fruit juices 

Vegetables and vegetable preparations 

Dietary and health foods 


In addition to the trade opportunities suggested by the two previous 
listings, U.S. exporters may find the following notes useful: 


Refinery capacity. The oil crisis has made Sweden acutely aware 

of the desirability of developing additional refinery capacity. 

The Government has recently agreed with the Libyan Arab Republic 

to study the feasibility of constructing in Sweden a jointly 

owned refinery. It has also been considering financing expansion 

of a new refinery at Lysekil which OK (0ljekonsumenternas Férbund) 

and Texaco expect to open in the fall of 1974. In addition, BP and Shell 
are thinking about expanding their respective refineries at Gdteborg. 


Hydroelectric power. The Minister of Industry has recommended 
further expansion of hydroelectric power facilities. No specific 
plans have been announced. 


Nuclear power plants. The Government is also very likely to build 

nuclear power plants as an alternative source of energy to oil. 

(Sweden now has only one atomic power plant.) However, in December 

1973, the Government announced postponement from 1974 to 1975 of any 
decision to build second generation nuclear power plants, to permit 

study of the disposal of wastes and the effect on the environment. The 
postponement affects the construction of projected power plants that would 
account for 15 GW of the total nuclear power output of 23 GW planned for 
completion by 1990. Work proceeds on construction of first generation 
power plants with a capacity of 8 Gw. 





Forestry, iron and metalworking, and shipbuilding industries. Inasmuch 
as these industries are working at close to capacity and have heavy 
backlogs of export orders, the Embassy would expect U.S. business to 
find opportunities to supply equipment or even additional capacity to these 
sectors. 
The stimulative measures advanced by the Government do not directly create 
significant new opportunities for sales of American goods and services. For 
the most part, they are government social-welfare payments to households-- 
such things as one-time bonuses to families for child care and to pensioners, 
increases in the number of day nurseries and high-school teachers, and 
subsidies of basic foodstuffs. Other compensations include reimbursement by 
the Government for payment of value-added tax on housing construction started 
or finished in 1974, and funds for energy-saving investment, such as heat- 
insulation of housing. But, to the extent that they increase the purchasing power 
of consumers, they may indirectly improve the market in Sweden for American 
plant and equipment and consumer goods. 


U.S. Share of Swedish Trade Declines. 


Swedish exports to the United States last year were valued at $738.2 million, 
up 10 percent from 1972; Sweden' s imports from this country were worth 

$702,3 million, up 11 percent from the previous year. Swedish export prices 
rose, on the average, 9 percent in 1973 and import prices rose ll percent. The 
volume of Swedish exports to the United States in 1973 was therefore slightly 
higher than in 1972 while the volume of Swedish imports from the United States 
remained unchanged. 


Both trade growth rates were considerably below the average for Swedish 

exports and imports as a whole, resulting in a decline in the U.S. position 

as a trading partner of Sweden. The U.S. share of the Swedish market for 
foodstuffs, raw materials, and fuels (SITC 0-4) fell 3.3 percent in 1973 and the 
U.S share for processed goods (SITC 5-9) fell 8 percent. The U.S. share of 
total Swedish exports of goods in the first category rose < percent and the 

U.S. share of Swedish exports of goods in the second category fell over 15 per- 
cent from 1972 levels. 


Principal Swedish exports to the United States last year were passenger cars; 
non-eletrical machinery, machine tools, and industrial plant equipment; specialty 
and fine steels; and electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances. 


Principal Swedish imports from the United States were non-electrical machinery, 
machine tools and industrial plant equipment; chemicals; electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and appliances; and food products. 


Foreign Investment in Sweden Gets Nondiseriminatory Treatment. 


Many large American companies maintain production facilities in Sweden; 

taese include, for example, Bristol-Myers Intern-tional Corporation (toiletries, 
naircare and appliance products), American Can Company (paper products),E.I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Company (paints), International Telephone and Telegraph 





Corporation (communications equipment, pumps), Esso Chemical Company 
(industrial chemicals), General Foods Corporation (food products), IBM 
World Trade Corporation (computers and office machines), Union Carbide 
(graphite, chemicals, plastics, silicones). 


Policy toward foreign investment in Sweden is basically neutral; 

as a general rule, foreign investment is neither invited nor discouraged. 

However, most applications for investment are approved, as are most 

applications by Swedish firms to invest abroad. While there are restrictions 

on foreign investment in Sweden in sectors such as banking, insurance, forestry, 
mining and other natural resources, the Embassy is unaware of instances of discri- 
mination against foreign-owned firms operating in Sweden. 


The Swedes have been relatively circumspect in their attitude toward 
multinational companies and toward the general question of foreign owner- 

ship, mainly because the foreign share of Swedish industry is small and Swedish 
industry itself is so heavily involved abroad. 


At the same time, over the last year or two the level of criticism against 
foreign investment and multinationals has risen. Noteworthy was criticism 

of the role of multinational oil companies during the oil crisis. In February 
1974, a high-level working group released a study recommending legislation 
that would increase the Government’ s power to curtail Sweden's own overseas 
investments if these were expected to have a negative effect on employment in 
Sweden or threaten Swedish research resources. 


One of the biggest Swedish investments abroad is being planned for the United 
States with the approval of the Swedish Government. Volvo decided in 1973 to 
build a $100 million plant in Chesapeake, Virginia, for the manufacture of 
passenger cars. The plant will make Volvo the only foreign automobile manu- 
facturer in the United States. It will begin operations late in 1976 and will 
have an annual capacity of 100,000 cars. 


U.S. Trade Center for Scandinavia Helps American Business Sell in Four 
Countries. 


The U.S. Trade Center for Scandinavia, located in downtown Stocknolm, 

is only an nour’ s flying time from Copenhagen, Oslo, and Helsinki. The 
Center, with 5,000 square feet of exnidition space, serves as a market place 
and snow window for American products. Tne Center exists to assist American 
firms to find suitable agents and to introduce or promote U.S. products. 

Each year it puts on a series of vertical exnibitions sponsored by the United 
States Government. Exhibitors are charged a nominal fee to participate, but 
the Trade Center bears almost all other costs, including the costs of identi- 
fying and surveying the market, pinpointing possible customers in all four 
countries, identifying qualified prospective agents, providing hospitality, and 
designing and constructing exhibits. Between such shows, the Center offers extensive, 





facilities, without charge, for exhibition, meeting, or seminar purposes 
to any manufacturer, agent or representative of American products or 


services. 


The following exhibits are scheduled for the remainder of 1974: 


DATE 


April 22 - 26 
May 13 - 17 
June ll - 13 
June 25 - 28 


August 5 - 10 


September 9 - 13 
October 8 - 10 


October 28 - November 1 


December 9 - 13 


EVENT 


"Intermed '74" (Biomedical Equipment Exhibition) 
Pulp and paper Industry Machinery Exhibition 
Apparel Presentation 

"Photo-Optics '74" (Electro-Optical and Photographic 
Systems Exhibition) 

US Department of Commerce at IFIP '74 (International 
Federation Information Processing Exhibition) 
Training Aids Exhibition 

Analytical Instruments for the Life Sciences 
Presentation 

SCANBUILD III - US Building and Construction 
Equipment Exhibition 

Pollution Control Exhibition 


Information about these shows may be obtained from the Office of International 
Marketing, Bureau of International Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20830, or from any Field Office of the Department of Commerce. 





MANUFACTURERS... 


MARKET SHARE REPORTS 
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ORDER YOUR FREE MARKET SHARE REPORTS 
CATALOG... TODAY! 


Name 


Addres 


74 Country Reports 
$3 each 


1,109 Commodity Reports 
$3 for 1 to 5 reports 
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